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REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN ETCHING 

It is scarcely twenty years since etching, " the art of Rembrandt, ' ' 
as it has been called, hacT literally a new birth in America. For a 
time plates of the highest order were produced by a number of gifted 
American artists, and it 
seemed that the art was 
destined to have a more 
glorious future in this 
country than in the Old 
World. 

Farrer, Falconer, the 
Morans, James D.Smillie, 
R. Swain Gifford, F. S. 
Church, Bellows, Parrish, 
Frank Duveneck, Chase, 
Miller, Van Elten, Cole- 
man, Otto H. Bacher, 
Blum, Vanderhoff, Whist- 
ler, and scores of other 
artists gained high repute 
with the needle, and cen- 
tered upon themselves the 
attention of that element 
of the public who delight 
in dainty bits of nature ex- 
quisitely rendered in the 
soft, velvet lines which the 
copper-plate alone can 
produce. Of this chosen 
coterie of pioneers who 

made such a brilliant start in the early eighties, practically the only 
man who retains his deep interest in etching to-day is James D. 
Smillie. 

The art of etching has been denominated a fad, and has been 
declared moribund, if not dead. The brief but promising period 
during which it thrived in America has been likened to the life of 
most fads, that have their brief day of popularity and then sink into 
oblivion. The fact is, however, that etching was not, is not a fad. 
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By Seymour Haden 



It is an art of a high order, 
one that appeals and will 
ever appeal to cultured 
tastes, that lapsed from pop- 
ularity through the force of 
circumstances which many 
of those most deeply inter- 
ested in it foresaw. 

It were a pity if an art 
honored by such men as 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Jacque, Flameng, Millet, 
Meryon, Lalanne, Fortuny, 
Corot, Meissonier, Rajon, Buhot, Detaille, Haden, and the Americans 
already named should be forced into retirement, and there are now 
indications of a revival of interest that may restore the needle to its 
former prestige. 

The two things primarily responsible for the decline of etching are 
commercialism and the dvelopment of reproductive processes. Fred- 
erick Keppel, a connoisseur and a shrewd business man, predicted 
years ago the fate that would overtake the copper-plate. 

"What are the future prospects of etching considered as a fine 
art?" he asked. And he answered: "The winter of obscurity and 
neglect is over, and the glorious summer of prosperity has come ; .but 
herein lies a real danger. With popularity its true artistic side may 
be ignored; quantity may be considered rather than quality; the 
art may be 
boomed and 
exploited for 
sordid com- 
mercial ends; 
and men who 
are incapable 
of it as an art 
may ply the 
making of 
etchings as a 
trade. " 

That is 
just what 
h appened. 
Invention has 
made a trav- 
esty of first, 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
By Joseph Pennell 



remarque proofs, 

and everything else 

that collectors of 

prints prize. 

When etchings 

were at the height 

of their popularity, 

cleverness set itself 

to work to devise a 

means whereby the 

limited possibilities 

of a plate could be 

almost indefinitely 

multiplied, and 

etchings could be 

run off for a few 

cents apiece, about 

as we now run off newspapers. A short time and the marketwas glutted. 
An etched copper-plate, as is well-known, is very susceptible to 

wear, and at the outside, a few hundred perfect impressions is all it 

will yield. By hardening and coating processes it was found possible 

to make a plate yield thousands of prints where formerly it yielded 

only hundreds, or even tens. Cleverness went further, and supplied 

the remarque to the paper, and even the artist's signature, before ever 

the etching was printed upon it. 

It was the mere commercial expedient of supplying to the pub- 
lic "some- 
thing as 
good as the 
genuine" 
for a mere 
song. This 
v i rtually 
sounded 
the death- 
knell of 
etch ing. 
Artists 
with more 
i n d u stry 
than abil- 
ity were 
brought 
into requi- 
sition. The 
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A WATER MEADOW 
By Seymour Haden 

work deteriorated with the multiplication of prints and the cheapen- 
ing of price. The various states easily discernible in the best days 

of etching soon lost theirvalue. 
The thousandth impression 
under the new regime of the 
commercial etchers was as clear 
and distinct as the first impres- 
sion, and was quite as likely 
to be sold as such. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, 
that the public should have 
grown wary in its acceptance 
of protestations, and should 
have regarded the " genuine 
first state etchings" offered 
for sale about as we of to-day 
are wont to regard the "abso- 
lutely faithful three-color re- 
productions" of paintings 
given free as supplements with 
the Sunday papers. 

This stage having been 
reached, the majority of the 
artists who formerly had done 
such creditable work naturally 

ANNIE SEATED lA ,. r ,• 

By j. m. whistler sought a new med4um of artis- 
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tic expression. James D. Smillie, 
however, has remained loyal to his 
first love. He is convinced that 
etching, degraded as it has been 
by commercial enterprise, has yet a 
great future as a high art. In a re- 
cent public announcement he said: 

" Etching at its best is a noble 
art, and so long as appreciation for 
the work of the masters remains it 
cannot die and be given over to 
the collector of curiosities of the 
past. The art can exist at its best 
only where there are talent and en- 
thusiasm, independent of desire for 
gain on the part of the etcher, and 
an educated appreciation on the 
part of a select public. " 

With the conviction set forth 
in this announcement, Mr. Smillie 
has set himself to work to develop, so far as he can, the conditions 
necessary ultimately to put etching on its old basis. A fortuitous 
circumstance has f?vored his enterprise. A sister of the late A. H. 
Baldwin, an artist of much cleverness with the needle, sought some 
four years ago. to perpetuate the memory of her brother by creating 
an endowment to be known as the A. H. Baldwin fund, the revenue 
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of which was to be devoted to promoting interest in etching and to 
encouraging students to do work worthy of the art. The income of 
the fund has wisely been intrusted to Mr. Smillie, and it is to the 
credit of the donor that she made such a wise choice of an admin- 
istrator of her gift. 

Mr. Smillie's field of operation naturally is in the schools of the 

National Academy of De- 
sign, where, without rec- 
ompense, he has devoted 
himself arduously to the 
instruction of a class in 
etching. The Baldwin 
fund now furnishes two 
prizes, which are given 
each year to the two stu- 
dents producing the first 
and second best plates, 
the remainder of the rev- 
enue of the fund being 
devoted to the purchase 
of fine etching proofs, 
partly for class purposes, 
and partly to form the nu- 
cleus of what it is hoped 
will in time become a 
magnificent collection of 
etchings. 

Already a considerable 
number of the choicest of 
prints has been secured. 
The fact that the purchases 
have been made under the 
direct supervision of Mr. 
Smillie vouches for the 
quality of the collection. 
A word as to the methods followed in the class may be acceptable 
to the reader. A studio fitted out with a full equipment for etching 
and copper-plate printing has been funished by the Academy from 
the fund provided by the donor. Etching is an art that requires 
peculiar aptitude on the part of the student It is a case of many 
being called but few being chosen. The would-be etchers who apply 
for admission to the class are for the most part students who have 
won the rank of honor-men in the advanced academy school, but 
these are carefully sifted out, and those who do not manifest the 
sympathetic temperament necessary for the execution of high-class 
work are discouraged by the teacher, who is not slow to inform them 
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ABSIDE DE NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS 
By Charles Meryon 
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LA PARTIE PERDUE 
By Louis Ruet 

thought of making the 
needle, a source of pecu- 
niary gain. They are en- 
couraged to work freely, 
and spontaneously and to 
seek their only reward in 
love of the art itself. 

Thus far the efforts of 
Mr. Smillie have been sig- 
nally successful. He has 
succeeded in arousing a 
certain enthusiasm among 
the students that has been 
of material assistance in 
his work. It is his ambi- 
tion not merely to impart 
proper instruction to those 
fortunate enough to be 
admitted to the class and 
to build up a fine print de- 
partment in the institution, 
but to make the class noth- 
ing less than the basis of a 



that they have not chosen the 
right medium for their artis- 
tic expression. 

There is doubtless ample 
field for reproductive etchers, 
as, for instance, witness the 
work of Leopold Flameng, 
Paul Rajon, and many another 
celebrated etcher. But the 
charm of the art lies largely 
in original work, and for this 
reason Mr. Smillie wisely 
seeks to develop painter- 
etchers rather than reproduc- 
tive etchers. The class at 
the Academy works directly 
from life models. Ban is put 
on the very thought of com- 
mercialism, and the students 
are told, as the gospel of the 
revived art, that they are to 
put from their minds all 
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movement which will perpetuate and extend itself. For this purpose 
those students who show the most aptitude for the work and develop 
the greatest facility in it are offered positions as assistant instructors, 
and Mr. Smillie expresses the belief that he will in this way succeed 
not only in making etching a permannt feature in the Academy's 
work, but in sending forth to other centers of art education well- 
equipped men who will strive, as he is striving, to popularize and 
elevate the old art. Care is taken to make these prospective teachers 
as many-sided as possible, and for this reason the instruction given 
covers simple line, dry-point, soft ground, aquatint, and mezzotint. 
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THE ELMS OF CEN0N 
By Maxime Lalanne 

It is not to be supposed from what has been said that Mr. Smillie 
has smooth sailing or an easy time in his enterprise. It is the excep- 
tional student who is so circumstanced that he can afford to devote a 
protracted period of time to the development of an art merely for the 
love of it. The necessities of life are uncompromising, and most 
students in mapping out their course have before them the develop- 
ment of the means of support, or at least a reasonable source of 
revenue. It follows, therefore, that the perpetuation of Mr. Smillie's 
movement — and it may be said that his is the only class in America 
in which specific and comprehensive instruction in etching is given — 
depends upon the discovery of a sufficient body of enthusiasts like 
himself, men willing to do their best and trust to a refining taste to 
make their work appreciated. 

It is a significant fact that the right class of work does sell. The 
prints of many an etcher of repute a generation ago can now scarcely 
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be had at the art stores, having been banished through lack of demand 
on the part of the public. But Whistlers and Hadens always sell, 
and it is a question whether in the army of students now at our art 
schools there are not scores of unpracticed Whistlers and Hadens 
whose work would be avidiously sought by the public. One can but 
wish Mr. Smillie success in his efforts to discover these untrained 
geniuses and direct their energies on proper lines. 

Seymour Haden has been termed the "prince of modern etchers/ ' 
but Whistler is his close second. It is to be doubted if the English 
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PREMIERE LECON D'EQUITATION 
By Charles Jacque 

surgeon, whose name is so familiar in art circles, ever gave more 
pregnant advice on the art that made him famous than did the eccen- 
tric American in his famous propositions. Had etchers adhered to 
the letter of Whistler's dicta, probably even commercialism and 
modern processes would not have resulted so disastrously as they 
have to etching as a high art. 

With the prospect of revived interest in the copper-plate and 
needle, it is worth while here to quote the eleven propositions that 
Whistler observed in his own work and advised others to observe in 
theirs. He maintained: 

1. That in art, it is criminal to go beyond the means used in its 
exercise. 

2. That the space to be covered should always be in proper rela- 
tion to the means used for covering it. 

3. That in etching, the means used, or the instrument employed, 
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being the finest possible point, 
the space to be covered should 
be small in proportion. 

4. That all attempts to 
overstep the limits insisted 
upon by such proportions are 
thoroughly inartistic, and tend 
to reveal the paucity of the 
means used, instead of conceal- 
ing the same, as required by 
art in its refinement. 

5. That the huge plate, 
therefore, is an offense; its un- 
dertaking an unbecoming dis- 
play of determination and 
ignorance; its accomplishment 
a triumph of unthinking ear- 
nestness and uncontrollable en- 
ergy — endowments of the 
"duffer." 

6. That the custom of 
"remarque" emanates from the 
amateur, and reflects his fool- 
ish facility beyond the border 
of his picture, thus testifying to his unscientific sense of its dignity. 

7. That it is odious. 

8. That, indeed, there should be no margin on the proof to 

receive 
such "re- 
marque/ ' 

9. That 
the habit of 
margin, 
again, 
dates from 
the out- 
sider, and 
continues 
with the 
collectorin 
his unrea- 
s o n i n g 
connois- 
seurship — 

EAGLE WHARF taking 

By J. M. Whistler C U T 1 O U S 
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By Joseph Pennell 
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PAYSAN RENTRANT DU FUMIER 
By J. F. Millet 

couched in the Whistler- 
esque diction is the sound- 
est of sound advice. It is 
criminal in art to go beyond 
the means used in its exer- 
cise; the space to be cov- 
ered should be in proper re- 
lation to the means used; 
the huge plate is an offense; 
the remarque is foolish em- 
bellishment; and so on 
throughout the whole list 
of Whistler's "thats." 

The men who gave re- 
birth to the old art in the 
early eighties worked on 
legitimate lines and were 
not offenders against 
Whistler's dicta. They 
respected their means of 
artistic expression and 
recognized the limitations 



pleasure in the quantity of 
paper. 

10. That the picture 
ending where the frame 
begins, and in the case of 
the etching the white mount 
being inevitably, because 
of its color, the frame, the 
picture thus extends itself 
irrelevantly through the 
margin to the mount. 

ii. That wit of this 
kind would leave six inches 
of raw canvas between the 
painting and its gold frame, 
to delight the purchaser 
with the quality of the 
cloth. 

There is a certain sar- 
casm and grim humor about 
these 'statements, but 
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By Leopold Lesigne 
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placed upon the needle. For the most part they gauged the size of 
their plates by the point with which they had to cover them, and 
were content to turn out an artistic trifle, suggestive in its lines and 
beautiful in its finish, rather than a wall-covering print in the com- 
mercial estimate of which area was a more important factor than fine- 
ness of execution or correctness of interpretation. 

Mr. Smillie has never been guilty of producing commercial mon- 
strosities, and the regeneration of the old art, the revival of the mori- 
bund fad, if you please, may safely be left to his tact and good 
judgment. 

An odd shifting of taste has given a certain popularity to colored 







A LIONESS AND CUBS 
By Evert Van Muyden 

etching, but one can scarcely regard this variation in product as other 
than an excrescence on legitimate work. If the art revives, as indi- 
cations seem to point, lovers of the beautiful in America will doubtless 
prefer a masterful expression in black-and-white of simple and pic- 
turesque scenes to hybrid products tricked out with touches of color 
that seem foreign to the very nature of legitimate etching. 

It is only natural that the lapse of time should bring new ideas 
and new tastes — it would be strange did not the years beget new 
forms or variations of art. But there is a rare beauty in etching as 
Rembrandt and his followers practiced it, a beauty that needs no tricks 
or trimmings to recommend it to cultured people. The charm of the 
copper-plate is not recondite or mysterious: it is simple, direct. It 
is the charm of suggestive outline, of smooth-cut or minutely irregu- 
lar strokes, of velvety effects of ink on suitable paper; of delicate, 
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refined, or bold treatment. That the possibilities of the needle have 
all been apprehended no one would venture to contend. On the 
contrary, most experts maintain that the highest development of the 
art is to be reached in perfecting old methods rather than in inventing 
the novelties of an hour. If perchance some fledgling etcher of to- 
day or of the near future should eclipse all the old masters of the 
past in straight, legitimate work, the old masters need have no fear 
of losing prestige, any more than the old masters of painting who 
contributed to the development of their art. The Whistlers and 
Hadens have no cause to be jealous of mere innovators; they would 
not be jealous of men who could carry their art to higher perfection. 

Morris T. Everett. 
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